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One of the major purposes of open or inPormal education is 
to allow children to pursue their interests through self- 
selection of activities. The prei'minary study^ I will report 
today had two major purposes: the first wes to collect data 
which described some of the important aspects of children's ac- 
tual behavior in open classrooms. The second was to explore 
possible relationships among certain intellectual, personal, 
and stylistic variables which can be assessed in children, and 
their classroom behavior patterns. 

Recently, a small number of studies have appeared which 
contain systematic observational data on children's behaviors 
in open and other types of classrooms (Stallings, 1975; Ross, 
Zimiles, ?< Gerstein, 1 976 ; Granni s , 1 973 ; and Gump, 1 967 ). 
From an evaluation perspective, some authors (e.g., Shapiro, 
1973; Zimiles, 1973; Patton, 1975 and Stodolsky, 1975) believe 
that such descriptions of classroom process behaviors are sig- 
nificant contributions to assessments of the quality of pro- 
grams. However, most research on open education has been execu- 
ted in the traditional summative mold of assessing the outcomes 
of such schooling experiences, primarily using standardized 
achievement test results and the like. Horwitz (1972) provides 
a comprehensive review of such outcome studies. 



*Paper presented at Biennial meeting of Society for Research 
in Child Development, March, 1977, New Orleans. 



Soino systonicUic work on preschool children ( Stodol sky , 
1974; Kar'lson, 1 9 72 ) has shown that children do have unique 
patterns of activity under free-choice conditions. It seemed 
reasonable to expect that older children in open elementary 
cl ar.5 rooms would also demonstrate individual differences in 
their classroom activity patterns. While the relations between 
such characteristics as intelligence, anxiety, etc., and school 
achievement have been studied in traditional classrooms 
(Bloom, 1964; Wallach and Kogan, 1965; Potter, 1974) in open 
classrooms, the relations, if any, between measurable individu- 
al differences in children and classroom behaviors have not 
been explored. 

The selection of a school setting for the study was an im- 
portant step. For both practical and methodological reasons, 

we chose a Catholic school which served wor k i ng - 1 o-mi ddl e - c 1 a s s 
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children and was located on the Northside of Chicago. The 
school was in its first full-year of operation as an "open" 
school. While there was a clear commitment to moving toward 
more ch i ' d- c en te red learning, different classrooms were at dif- 
ferent stages of impl ementat i on . Data and observation indica- 
ted that the classrooms in which we worked were not "exemplary" 
with respect to open education, but were probably fairly typi- 
cal of many school system attempts to move in informal direc- 
tions. 

He selected two mixed second and third grade classrooms 
from which to sample children. Resources in the classrooms were 
limited; there were few man i pul at i ves and concrete materials and 
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the science curriculum was practically non-existent. However, 
classrooms were orrianized into learninq centers, and in addi- 
tion to workbooks and textbooks, they contained games and oth- 
er learninq materials, and were humanely run. In both class- 
roofiis children spent a significant portion of the day in self- 
selected activities. Each classroom contained 34 children and 
one teactier and was housed in a traditional rectangular school- 
room. Particularly in one of the classrooms one often felt 
very cramped. 

We studied 30 white children, ranging in age from 7-5 to 
8-5 years. The ctiildren were evenly divided by sex. Twelve 
came from one classroom, eighteen from (he other. The children 
were selected on the basis of age and se.^ jeing the younger 
children in each of the classrooms, after each teacher had the 
opportunity to eliminate any child she felt would be inappro- 
priate for study due to foreign language background or emotion- 
al difficulties (2 children were excluded on this basis). 

Classroom observations and testing were carried out over a 
four month period from approximately February to June. A bat- 
tery of tests was administered to each child over a number of 
weeks by one female research assistant. Every child was tested 
with a procedure before others were introduced. Observations 
were carried out by both myself and the research assistant who 
tested the children. 

The primary goal in selecting a battery of measures was to 
tap a broad array of variables which might relate to the activ- 
ity choices made by the children. Wherever possib'^e we used 
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v/ol I s t(i ndo rtl i .rt.'cl i ns Lrumen ts '.in'tciblo foe childron dtjod 6-11 
yodrs. In order to td\) some coritral intellectual aliilities we 
administered some !icaler, from the H e c li s 1 e r 1 ii t e 1 1 i () e n c e _S^c aj o 
.C9J:. C.fj.. 'J (Wise). These were Vocabulary ( v e r 1) a 1 ability), 
Digit Span (memory), Block Design, and Codinq. Associative 
fluency (creativity) has been shown to be reosonably indepen- 
dent or i n tel 1 i rjenco . We selected a subset of items from the 
Wallach and Kogan ( 1 965) battery which measures a s s oc i a t i on a 1 
fluency in both the verbal and spatial modes. We included 
items from Alternate Uses, Similarities, Instances and Patterns. 

In addition to intelligence and as s oc i a t i ona 1 fluency, we 
assessed cognitive style using Kogan's Matching Familiar Fig- 
ures Test as some of our earlier work had shown this to be an 
irii|)ortant correlate of nursery school children's free play be- 
havior (Welch, 1973, 1975). We also attempted to assess locus 
of control through an interview procedure, but found we could 
not successfully differentiate our children. This was a loss 
because locus of control is probably an important correlate of 
classroom behavior (e.g., Solomon and Kendall, 1976). 

Observations of children were done by using a two -minute 
running narrative record, followed by another such record with- 
in about fifteen minutes of the first. This was accomplished 
by observing six randomly selected children in rotation and 
then returning for a second round to the same six children. 
The 'iarratives were collected following guidelines from earlier 
research (Stodolsky, 1974; Wright, 1967). One minute intervals 
were marked on the records. Between eighty and ninety minutes 
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of ot)^, orva t i ons v/orc collectod on oach child over the four- 
month poriod. Codiri(j of tl)C narra.ives was cnrriod out a nuin- 
bor of fiiontlis after ol)serva ti ons wo^^e comploted by two persons 
who tiad not boon involved in the fioldwork. 

R e s u 1 t s 

Tlie tost data were exainined for sex and classroom differ- 
ences using a two-way ana , .is of variance. Table 1 contains 
means for the test data and demonstrates that there was only 
one sex and one classroom difference. The children are in the 
average range on the WISC (mean verbal WISC approximately 95, 
mean Performance score approximately 103). MFF categories 
yielded 11 impulsives, 11 reflectives, 4 fast and accurate chil- 
dren, and 4 who were slow and inaccurate. Thus on tliese test.. 
iTioasures and the associational fluency scores there was great 
variability in performance in the sample. 

The re.st scores were correlated with one another. As can 
be seen in Table 2, the various subscales of ttie WISC relate in 
the expected fashion but are independent of tfie associational 
fluency measures. This is consistent with the earlier work of 
Wallach and Kogan (1965). There is some relation between the 
cognitive style measure and the WISC indicating that impulsive 
children have slightly lower WISC Verbal scores. 

Let us turn now to the observational data. Our coding 
system was applied to each two minute narrative record. We 
first coded for the type of activity in which the child was en- 
gaged. Most records contained one activity, two were, permissibl 
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if (}<M:fi occupii.Ml n minuLo. Wo coclcul [or cm' (j I) toon difforont 

ncLiviLy ca f:of|ori of) v;lricli woro idofitifiod aftcir a process of 

listirifj all Ltie |)iirsuits in wliicli we liad observed the children. 

Most of tlie activity catecjories are likely to bo found in many 

eleiiontary classrooms, a few may be unique to the situation in 

which we worked or were of special interest to us. 

Seven of the activities involved wliat would traditionally 

be considered academi'^ subjects (Language Arts, Reading, Math, 

Story Writinq, Listening to Stories and Records, Reference Work 

and Unspecified Scliool work ) ; five activities reflect other non- 
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academic content. These five were Art, Drawing and Painting, 
Clay, Games and Puzzles, and Construction Toys and Props. The 
remaining six activities were social enterprises or transition 
states ( Soc i od rama t i c Play and Rple Play, C 'bs and Social Or- 
gunization, Social (active) Play, Social Talk, Fighting, and 
Transi ti ons ) . ^ 

In addition to coding the actual categor^ of activity in 
which the child was engaged we coded whether the presumed focus 
of the child's activity (e.g., math sheet), was the child's 
onl y focus, or whether he was involved in the activity and some 
seemingly related talk, or involved in the activity accompanied 
by social or unrelated talk. We also ceded Distractions when a 
child had some presumed a c t i vi ty in f ron t of him but in fact 
was doing somettiing else for a significant portion of the two 
rn'nute record. Distractions were considered Continuous when 
more tlian one minute was off task; Non-Continuous Distractions 
took less than half the record. Beside Activity categories. 



wlioLlior the cJii 1 cl ' s activity wdr* accoiiipan iofi by social or relat- 
ed talk, cind Distractions and 1 n to r n.i|) t i o n s , wo also codod so- 
cial i n t V, r a c t i o n s o f v a r i o u s k i n d s . 

Time does not permit a complete detailing of the ways in 
which the cliildron spent their time. It should he recalled 
tfiat we tried to observe only wlien the cliildren cjenuinely were 
permitted a choice of activity (in one classroom tin's was virtu- 
ally always the case; in the other, children were occasionally 
pursuing activities they were expected to accomplish during the 
time we were observing). Since we didn't sample from the entire 
day we cannot assume that the distribution of activities repre- 
sents a complete picture of children's pursuits in school; how- 
ever, it does, we believe, fairly portray their use of free 
choice times in these environments. 

Table 3 contains data showing the distribution of activities 
distractions, and interactions, for the total sample, by sex and 
classroom, as well as the results of a two-way analysis of vari- 
ance for sex and classroom effects. For the total sample, of 
all activities (excluding transition), 45^;. were Academic, 32% 
were Non-Academic, and Z3Z were Social. The activities engage! 
in most freciuently were Language Arts (12^0 » Drawing (12S), 
Math (11:0, Reading (lo:) and Social Talk (9:0. All others oc- 
curred five[)ercent or less of the total. 

When we look at whether the Academic or Mon-Academi c pur- 
suits were accompanied by talk, we find that 45? of these activ- 
ities were the sole focus for the child, 43% were accompanied 
by related talk-- including cooperative and helping dialogues, 
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on wi.'ll ,is coir.po L i t. i vl' i n Lorcli.uKjos , oiid \?::'. woro activities ac- 
coM|)anit!(l by social talk. It is important that wo ;nsisted in 
those in-.tances that the child roally wa. ontjaged in the activ- 
ity as well as talking (that is, the child had a dual focus). 
If this were not the case, the activity was coded in one of the 
S 0 c ) a 1 Cat o (j o r i o s such as Social Talk. 

Out of the average of 44 activities coded for each child, 
approx iiiuitoly seven wore transitions in which the child was not 
oncjacjed in an activity which had a focus and a beginning, mid- 
dle and end; thus about 1 ry;;', of the time chldron were in transi- 
tions, a slightly lower figure than we have found for preschool- 
ers (Stodolsky, 1974). Also, children experienced about 6 Con- 
tinuous Distractions or Interruptions when they were nff-task 
for the bulk of the two-minute cbservation-- this represents 
another 13:; of observations in which the children were not en- 
gaged in activities. If we roughly cons i der. trans i ti ons and 
distractions as off-task time, we estimate that the children en- 
gaged in some focused activity approximately 72'/. of the time-- 
a figure very similar to estimates from traditional classrooms 
studied by Gump (1967), but lower than figures derived by Gran- 
nis (1973) and Ross, Zimiles and Gerstein (1976) in other better 
established open environments, and Hang (1976) for sel f-manage- 
men t settings. 

Social interactions occurred about once a minute. When 
they occurred they were overwhelmingly with same-sex peers. 
On ave>"agc, 92-' were peer interactions, only O'- were with the 
Teacher. Most interactions had a friendly or neutral tone. 

9 
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lUwin^.i (tf'.iri 1)(mI boMi Llio t.o'J. |)cr roniiMtici^ «uid c 1 as s room 
hoh.iviors of Ihv ctiiUlron, wo rtow como t:o Llio quosLiofi of wlioMi- 

Uier.o two sources of dat.i lU'c iiioa n i ntj f u 1 1 y rolated. Are 
tlict^o coriH^ldtos of cl)il(lron's olt^ssrooin (tcLivify ()atLerns? If 
sliould ho no tod tlioL Uiis was an exploratory study and wo did 
not bofjif. .vitli any predictions about spocific relations. Con- 
sequently we took tlio approach of exaniinino tlie correlations 
dinonq the test variables and classroom behaviors to see if any 
consistent and nieaningful patterns emerged. This is clearly an 
ad ho_c procedure, but seemed appropriate in view of uhe prelimi- 
nary nature of the study. After locating certain meaningful pat- 
tet^ns we ran a small number of regression analyses to remove in- 
to r dope ndencies in tlie predictor variables. 

Examining the data in this fashion, it became clear that 
the WI C Vocabulary score is by far the strongest test correlate 
of the observational variables. Next in potency is the MFF 
variable. The a s s oc i a t i on a 1 fluency measures show only a few be- 
lia vi ora 1 corre 1 a tes . 

The Wise Vocabulary score has a series of significant posi- 
tive correlations with tlie Pprcent of Total Academic Activities 
(.599***),^ the Percent f ncus om the Activity Itself (.485**), 
the Percent of Reading (.^:">-*;, Percent of Games (.443*) and 
the Percent of Activities Alone (583***). Thus children with 
higlier verbal intelligence test scores, pursue more "academic- 
ally" oriented activities in these free choice classrooms than 
do children with lower vocabulary scores. Of interest. is that 
these higher vocabulary children spend more ti^re reading, more 
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^ in ii(:.til(!in i r: activiUiM. (Mmmmm I I y , I'fHMis inort* on ^i(tiviti(»s 

' '-'^^^^^ ^- ^alUiii) wiUi ()Lf)(»tM,^ ^,,,,1 more Umo .Mono. lntr>r- 

iy\l\n(]\y, lt)(^'.,(> n.iiiio v.i r i ii Ij I o s stiow »i :;yf>l(MnaUc rolal.ion In 
tin? MM co^jfiiLivo sLylo vd r i d I) 1 (» . lluis MTT citocjory sIku./s a 
si'ini f icant ruMjal.ivo corroIaLion wil.li lUo Wira^ul of Total Aca- 
demic AcUvil. ios (-^G^*-^), indicalirKj that iiior(? rofloctivo 
rhildrfM) pursue mort? acadoinic ii c t: i v i t: i e 5, ; a similar fic(jativo 
cor-plation is [irosont for Porcenl. of focus on the Activity I t- 
SL'ir witli th(? Porcont of Roadinc) (MFF errors -433*, 

MFI Time ♦ 4 1 5 * ) , and the Percent of Activities Alone (-480*^ 
w i th Mrr Cii tofjory ) . 

*MuiS a fairly consistent picture emerges in .r.ich children 
with hiqher vocabularies and more reflective cognitive styles 
are pursuincj more academic, particularly more readincj activi- 
ties. Tt)ey are spending more time focused on octiv^'ties with- 
out talking to others and more time alone. This does not mean 
these children are social isolates, our data do not indicate 
that at all, but it is the case that despite a vr^ry heavy so- 
cial pro'.s, ttieso high verbal, reflective children can tune out 
social temptations and pursue some academic interests more of 
the time than others demand they seem motivated to do so. 

Ttie correlations presented so far indicate that children 
with lower vocabulary scores and more impulsive cognitive styles 
will pursue academic tasks and reading less often and are not 
alone or focused exclusively on tasks as much as their high ver- 
bal, reflective classmates. Additional correlations with the 
Wise V^)cahulary show that children with lower vocabulary scores 
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t r f; f| } {) h .1 V ( ' f ' M M' (M I .1 I 1 II I f .n (. 1 ' Ml ( - ^ . \\\ry |> i* (id (no r f 

t iiM- Ml Arl'. .iik! (.r.il!,\ (-I-'OI**), .iMit Dr.iwiiM) At tivilios (-J'lS*) 
t:!tirr l.lu'ir ,i i ! i v i {. i r ,irt^ in f.hr ^t)( i.il lalk (. .H. (Mjo i s 
.i ml 0 f Im' r .1 (, I i V i I i 1' •» .n"p d t< |) NmI v, i Ih social 1, a 1 k 
[n .1 (1 <l i t i 0 n , chihlrrM v/il.l^ lowi/r vo'' .il)U 1 ii r y s(:<)t'(^s 
h.i ;o ,^ lu'o.nliM' r.iiKjp of acl. ivity I. y|)os (-4H^**), sanipliiMj uovo 
i'v-n\ i.yj)»"> or' n( liviUcs av.iil.ililc in (.lie clnssrooin, In 

%ni:i, cfiilitrfM) wilj] lowor vocti I dry scores aro more inclined lo 
'.[MMid f. imo with otticM" children bolU an activity itself, and 
.IS .IF) ad J tine t t(^ ottMM' activities ttiey [in r sue. Arts and Crafts 
arid Dravnnq activities wliict) are open to pursuit olonq witli so- 
. i jl excl;an^|»?s :;e^Mii (Popular, 

WhercMis in cne case of ttie positi 'o correlations with the 
W1!>C, rotlectivo cognitive style re erne d to load to a similar pic 
ture, the negative correlations with the WISC are not as uniform 
1y confiriiied by relations with impulsive cognitive style. It is 
the case tti.it children with more MFF LM-r'ors have more interac- 
tions [uirsue a larger range of substantive activities 
(44?*), and do more Language Arts activities (416*); and impul- 
sive ciiiidren pursue more Drawing activities ( 392*). Since 
rj^. e s 0 r- e 1 a t i 0 n s are primarily v/ i t h the MFF error score, vy e h e s i - 
tat to i^ake too much of them as there is some negative correla- 
tion between MFF errors and WISC Vocabulary (-377*), 

As noted earlier, t ti e a s s o c i a t i o n a 1 fluency measures showed 
few correlates with the observational data. The one category of 
behavior whicti stiows a consistent positive correlation with vari 
ous of the associational fluency scores is the Percent of Total 
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Academic Activities with Related Talk (# = 465**, Unique = 449*). 
Children with hi gher performance on the fluency tasks seem to 
spend more of their time interacting with others around Academic 
tasks. The possible interpretation of this finding would await 
i ts repl i cation . 

Since the major picture which emerged centered arouno .he 
MFF and WISC Vocabulary a few regression equations were run with 
these and other variables. In general we find that we obtain 
multiple correlations ranging from approximately .50 to .66 
with various activity categories. Table 4 contains illustrative 
resul ts . 

Since the classes we observed were not excellent open en- 
vironments, the pattern of correlates of activity must be inter- 
preted in that light. The combination of better verbal ability 
and reflective cognitive style associated with academic, reading, 
and solitary pursuits may be especially prominent in such set- 
tings. In earlier work it has been found that reflective chil- 
dren can handle tasks while also monitoring other aspects of the 
environment (Welch, 1973). Since the classes we observed were 
very busy, crowded, relatively noisy and sometimes outright cha- 
otic, the personal characteristics of verbal ability and lack of 
di stracti bi 1 i ty seem to have come in,to play. The fact that low- 
er ability children pursued more diverse activities, more non- 
academic activities such as arts and crafts and drawing, and 
spent more time with peers also seems consistent with an appro- 
priate adaptation to the settings. 
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In some respects it would seem that Liie behavior of chil- 
dren in thece classrooms is similar to findings for traditional 
classrooms. The entering abilities and styles of the children 
play an important role in their utilization of the learning op- 
portunities. We in no way wish to suggest, however, that the 
children learned or developed less in these classrooms than they 
might have in traditionally run classes. We believe that many 
of the activities-- academic, non-academic and social were prob- 
ably growth producing. We simply have no evidence on the out- 
comes of this experience. We do know from our interviews with 
the children that they almost unanimously stated that they liked 
school better than they had under a traditional regimen. 

It would seem that our findings are consistent with the idea 
that children will pursue activities that are consonant wit:, 
their interests and abilities under free-choice conditions. Much 
more research is necessary to extend and deepen our understanding 
ofsuch relationships. 
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[•leans and Stinkard Deviaiions on Test rleasures 
For Total Sanple, by Sex, and by Classroon 



icra] (n=30l Girls (n^lS) Boys (n=15) Class A(n=12) Class 
SD flean SO f-iean SO Mean SD Mean 



HISC Verba' 



23.2 5.6 22,0 ^3 2^ 3 6.3 24.1 5.2 22.6 



WISCPerf. 26,0 3,/ 25.6 M 26.^ 3.4 2/.0 3.8 25.3 

"JISC Vocab.^ 11.9 3.8 1 1,0 3 . 5 1 2.9 3.9 1 1.5 3.3 , 1 2.2 

Wise Oioit Span^ 11.2 3.1 11.0 2.9 11.5 3.4 ' 12.5^ 3.3 10.3 

IJISC BlocK*^ 13.3 3.3 1 3.5 3.2 1 4.1 3.4 • 15.0 2.8 13.0 
Design 



Wise Coding^ 



12.2 1.7 12.1 1.5 12.3 2.1 12.0 2.1 12.3 



(L^llacrtU^n^ 121.2 45.3 1 24.5 55.5 1 1 7.7 35.1 1 1 1.9 30,1 1 27.3 

(Wallach .^.oga.n) 24,0 1 7.7 26.1 22.5 21 .9 1 1.5 21.0 1 1.1 26.0 

18.1 9.8 21.3'^ 1 1.5 1 4.9 6.8 20.^1 9,4 16.5 

11.7 5.2 10.5 6.3 12.8 3.7 10.2 3.7 12.7 



,\|FF Time 
I'lFF Errors 



HFF Cate^ory^ 2.5 , 1.3 2.2 1.2 2.8 1.4 2.3 1,3 2.7 

^1 = reflective, 2 = slow I inaccurate, 3 = fast S accurate, 4 = impulsive. 

^ difference significant p<.G2. 

^ Wise scales are in standard scores with a range 0-20. 
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TABLE 3 



Means for Categories of Observational Data on Act ivi tips. 



Distractions, 


and Interactions 


, by Sex 


and by 


Classroom 








Total 
( n=30) 


Girls 
(n=15) 


B oy s 
( n = l 5 ) 


Class A 
(n=l 2) 


Class B 
(n=18) 


Effects 




Total # Activities 


44. 1 


43.3 


44.9 


42 . 3 


45 .8 


c 1 a s s r oom < 


.05 


Total fl Observations 


43.4 


42 . 7 


44 . 1 


43 . 1 


43.6 


n 


. s . 




Range of Sub. Act. 


8.6 


8.8 


8.5 


8.4 


8.9 


n 


. s . 




Range of Soc. Act. 


3.3 


3.3 


3 . 3 


3 . 9 


2 . 7 


classrooriK 


001 


Total # Focus Act. Itself 


15.5 


14.6 


16.5 


13.3 


17.8 


c 1 a s s rooni< 


06 


Total # Foe. Act. & Talk 


14.4 


13.4 


15.5 


13.0 


15.3 


n 


. s . 




Total # Act. a Soc. Talk 


3 . 9 


4 . 6 


3.3 


3.2 


4 . 7 


n 


. s . 




% Focus on Act. Itself 


45 


44 


47 


44 


. 46 


n 


. s . 




% Focus on Act. & Talk 


43 


42 


45 


46 


41 


n 


. s . 




% Focus on Act. & Soc. Talk 


1 2 


1 5 


9 


1 1 


13 


sex< 


.05 




// Transition Seg. 


6.8 


6.8 


6.7 


6.9 


6.7 


n 


. s . 




% Lana Art*; Tnfril 


12 


12 


1 2 




1 5 


c 1 a s s r oom< 


09 


% Math Total 


1 1 


1 4 


8 


9 


1 3 


sex< 
cl ass < 


.005 ; 
.05 




7o Art Total (not dravn'ng) 


5 


7 


3 


6 


4 


sex< 


.01 




% Drawing Total 


12 


10 


1 3 


13 


10 


i n t . < 


.02 




% Clay Total 


3 


2 


4 




6 


c 1 a s s < 


.001 




% Construction-Props Total 


4 


2 


6 


3 


5 


s ex< 
1 n t . < 


.02; 
. 04 






9 


6 


12 


7 


10 


s ex< 


.03 




% Reading Total 


10 


9 


1 1 


10 


10 


n 


. s . 




% Story Writing Total 


3 


4 


3 


4 


3 


n 


. s . 




% Story-Record List. Total 


3 


5 


1 


4 




sex< 
cl ass< 
1 n t . < 


.001 ; 
.01 ; 
.05 




% Re f erence Total 


3 


2 


3 


4 


2 


n 


. s . 




% Unspec . Schl . Work Total 


3 


3 


2 


2 


4 


n 


. s . 
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TABLE 3 cont. 



Total Girls Boys Class A Class B 

■Ln = 30) (n-15) ( n=15) ( n = 12) (n = 1 8) Effects 



'I Total Acadoinic Only 




2 6 




27 




2o 




23 




30 


n 


. s . 


I Total Acadoiiiic h Talk'^ 




1 7 




19 




14 




17 




1 7 


n 


. s . 


Total Acadcr.ic Soc. Talk^ 


2 




3 




1 




2 




2 


sex< 


.05 


■*'. Academic Total (a + b + c) 
;•; Mom- Acad. Only'^ 




45 




49 




40 




41 




48 


sex< 


.07 




9 




7 




1 1 




9 




1 0 


s ex < 


. 0 6 


L Non-Acad. I Talk^ 

Non-Acad . & Soc . Ta 1 k^ 




16 




12 




21 




15 




18 


s e X < 


. 008 




7 




7 




6 




6 




8 


n 


. s . 


.. Non-Acad. Total (d(e + f) 




32 




26 




38 




29 




35 


G X < 


.02 


■i Soc i 0- dram . roles 




3 




3 




2 




2 






i t . < 


. 0'^ 


'.'i Soc ial Org . - CI ubs 




5 




6 




'\ 




y 






c 1 a s s < 


. 001 


Social Play 




r. 




4 




V 




7 




4 


s ex < 
c 1 a 5 s < 


. 05 ; 
.05 


< Social Talk 




9 




9 




9 




9 




9 


n 


. s . 


F i (J li t s 




1 




1 




1 




2 




- 


c 1 a s s < 


.03 


•'. Social Act. Total 




23 




24 




21 




25 




16 


c 1 a s s < 


003 


Total Non-Con t. Dist. 


5. 


09 


5 


. 38 


4 


. 80 


5 


. 28 






n 


s . 


Total // Cont. Dist. 


2 . 


5« 


2 


.41 


2 


. 7 5 


1 


.09 


3 


.20 


c 1 a s s < , 


10 


Total // [ n terru|) ti oris 


.3. 


74 


3 


5 3 


3 


95 


3 


.31 


4 


. 1 6 


n . 


s . 


Total // Interactions 


66. 


3 


69 


3 


63. 


4 


66 


.0 


66 


. 7 


i n t . < . 


07 


Interactions w i t Teacher 


5. 


6 


6. 


0 


5. 


2 


6 


9 


4 


3 


c 1 a s s < . 


08 


Activities with Girls 




29 




52 




6 




31 




27 


s ex < . 


001 


'. Activities with Boys 




3 0 




5 




54 




29 




30 


s e x < . 


001 


■;; Activiti-'S with Boys S Girls 


8 




9 




6 




7 




8 


s ex < . 


05 


.' Activities w i t ti T . Alone 




5 




6 




4 




6 




4 


c 1 a s s < . 


07 


Activities Alone 




29 




27 




30 




27 




31 


n . 


s . 



% Language Arts ttirough unspecified schoolwork as child's only focus 
' Language Arts through unspecified schoolwork accom|)ani ed by related talk 
Language Arts tnrough unspecified school work accompanied by social talk 
Art through gaiiies as child's only focus, 
t Art through games accompanied by related talk. 
Art through games accompanied by social talk. 
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TABLL 4 



Regression Analyses for Selected 


Variables 




D ( . t \ "i r ^ 1 1 ^ r 1 [ ^ f » rr P M t 
f rUUILUti ' 1 uiuuji^ 


Activity Alone 








T-test DP 


ill- 


Mult. R 


wise Vocabulary 
MFF Time 


3.4 9** 2 7 
1.79 27 


. 002 
.085 


.640 


F = 9.34 , p<.001 








r r G CI 1 C U 1 I H j 1 'J r L L 1 1 L 


p n fli n CI A r 1 1 V i t i G S 








T-test DF 


S 1 cj . 


Mult. R 


wise Vocabulary 
M F K Time 


2.34* 27 
2.06* 27 


.027 
,049 


. 558 


F - 6.12, p <.007 








riGCJlLLirKj 1 UlLiJlIU 


A f" ri rl p nil r A r T i V i t i P 








T-test DF 


ill- 


Mult. R 


Wise V 0 c a b u 1 a ry 
MFF Category 


2.91** 27 
-1.40 27 


. 008 
. 174 


.635 


F = 9.10, p <.001 








Predictincj Percent 


Focus on Ac t i V i ty I 


tsel f 






T-test DF 


S i g . 


Mult. R 


Wise Vocabulary 
MFF Category 


1.84 27 
1.83 27 


.077 
,079 


. 565 



F = 6.34, p <. 006 
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TABLE 4 cont. 

Prodi Cling Percent Ldnguaqe Arts 

T_^toj_t ;j_r Sjj±. Mult. R 

MFF Errors 3.96*** 27 .001 

Wise Vocabulary 3.49** 27 .002 .656 

F = 10.18, p<.001 

Prcdicci nj Range oF Substantive Activitie s 

T-tes t p_F S_i_g . Mult. R 

// Al t. Uses 2. 58* 27 .01 6 

Wise Vocabulary -2.27* 27 .032 .583 

F = 6.96, p<.004 

Prodi clin g l^a te of I n terdc n" ons 

T-test U£ Mult. R 

MFF Errors 1 . 78 27 . 086 

Wise Voc uulary -1.52 27 .141 .495 

F = 4.83, p<.02 3 
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NOTES 



The rosenrch was supported by NIE Grdnt N I E- C- 74 -0030 . Appre- 
ciation is expressed to Kathy Myar, Mary Martini and Michelle 
Piotrovyski who were Research Assistants. 

I would like to express my appreciation to the Archdiocese of 
Chicago for allowing us to carry out the study in one of its 
schools and for their open and receptive attitude toward re- 
search. 



The label Non-Academic merely follows traditional usage. These 
activities obviously are important human endeavors and should 
be valuable for growth in children. 

A more detailed coding system is available on request. 
*<.05; **<.01, ***<.001 
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